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school  year  1971-1972. 
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oftheSuperintendentfortheschool  year  ending  August  31,  1972,  be  printed. 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  my  ninth  Annual  Report  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  it 
represents  the  ultimate  in  42  years  of  service  in  the 
Boston  school  system.  Achievements  for  the 
academic  year  of  1971-1972  are  summarized  and 
symbolized  by  the  words  which  sound  the  theme  for 
this  report— 7"o/77orAow'5  Schools  Today. 

Boston  currently  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  what  is 
probably  the  largest  school  building  program  in  any 
of  the  world's  major  cities.  A  dozen  new  schools  have 
opened  within  three  years  as  part  of  a  $300  million 
program  in  which  37  new  schools  will  be  built  by 
1975. 

The  new  school  plans  are  as  modern  as  tomorrow, 
and  so,  also,  is  the  education  ongoing  within  them. 
Architects  didn't  draw  so  much  as  a  sketch  until  they 
absorbed  fully  the  educational  concepts  around 
which  their  blueprints  were  to  be  drawn.  Two  years 
ago,  when  that  planning  was  at  its  peak,  our  Annual 
Report  summarized  it  with  the  theme  Blueprint  for 
the  Future. 

Openness  of  space,  mobility  of  walls,  fluidity  of 
furniture,  and  brightness  of  color  and  light  are 
common  denominators  throughout  all  the  new 
schools.  They  provide  inspirational  setting  for 
translating  new  educational  concepts  into  good 
performances  with  non-graded  and  open  space  classes, 
team  teaching,  and  individualized  progression. 

Boston  has  led  the  nation  over  the  years  in  several 
educational  areas  including  such  history-making 
programs  as  the  two-year  Kindergarten,  the 
Work-Study  high  school,  our  concept  of  the 
Occupational  Resource  Center,  the  Industrial  Arts 
Cooperative,  and  our  50-year-old  Distributive 
Education  program,  forerunner  of  today's  ideas  in 
Work-Study. 

We  are  proud  now  to  add  to  that  list  yet  another 
first  for  America—  Boston's  new  Flexible  Campus 
Program.  It  combined  the  best  of  on-campus  and 
off-campus  education  to  provide  500  alternatives  to 
traditional  curriculum  to  4,000  high  school  students, 
most  of  them  seniors. 

A  spectacular  part  of  that  program  was  the 
Flexible  Admissions  Plan,  introduced  in  two  high 
schools  in  cooperation  with  Boston  State  College.  We 
sought  out  205  seniors  who  were  rated  as 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  with  little  hope  of 
entering  college.  They  were  given  intensive  training  in 
fundamental  skills  during  after  school  hours  at  BSC. 


The  result  was  admission  to  the  college  in  September, 
1972,  for  111  boys  and  girls  who  might  never  have 
made  it  otherwise. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  offered  to  all  who  made  it 
possible  to  have  these  and  many  other  great  advances 
in  facilities  and  educational  programs  in  Boston's 
schools  over  the  years.  Those  thanks  are  extended  to 
present  and  past  members  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  pupils, 
non-academic  personnel,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
Continuance  of  the  kind  of  support  I  have  enjoyed 
will  assure  the  future  in  education  for  all  the  children 
of  Boston. 


WILLIAM  H.  OHRENBERGER 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools 
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TOMORROW'S  SCHOOLS  TODAY 


Up-to-date  educational  programs,  new  school 
buildings,  and  the  most  extensive  citywide  program 
of  school  modernization  and  facelifting  in  the  city's 
history  all  combined  to  create  an  unusually  bright 
outlook  for  public  education  in  Boston  with 
reopening  of  the  system's  197  schools  for  98,000 
pupils  in  September,  1972. 


Ready  for  unveiling  were  seven  new  schools 
costing  $43  million,  including  six  elementary  schools 
and  a  major  addition  to  a  junior  high  school.  They 
raised  to  13  the  number  of  newly-built  schools 
opened  within  three  years.  And  that  total  pushed 
Boston  past  the  one-third  mark  toward  its  goal  of  37 
new  schools  in  1975  at  a  cost  of  $300  million— the 
nation's  largest  current  school  building  program. 

X 

Among  the  34-remaining  schools  to  open  by  1 975 
are  six  secondary,  three  middle  and  24  more 
elementary  schools,  plus  an  Occupational  Resource 
Center  which,  though  still  in  its  planning  stages, 
already  is  attracting  wide  attention  among  educators 
nationally. 


The  ORC  will  cost  an  estimated  $27  million,  will 
replace  the  city's  two  Trade  high  schools,  and  will  be 
a  non-resident  center  for  all  students  of  grades  1 0,  1 1 
and  12  citywide.  All,  including  those  obviously 
headed  for  college,  will  have  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Center  for  varying  numbers  of  school  days  to 
develop  a  saleable  skill  in  one  or  more  of  22 
categories  of  basic  occupations. 

A  full  ten-month  school  year  of  preview  of  ORC 
operations  and  programming  was  scheduled  for 
introduction  in  September,  1972,  in  a  former 
elementary  school,  the  Jefferson.  Over  420  students 
from  12  high  schools  were  to  spend  part  of  their 
senior  years  at  the  Jefferson,  concentrating  on 
preparations  for  certification  and  employment  in 
allied  health  fields  as  medical  secretaries, 
health-service  assistants,  etc. 

Boston's  spectacularly  successful  new  Flexible 
Campus  and  Flexible  College  Admissions  programs 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  these  pages.  For 
now,  let's  look  in  on  the  programs  and  operations  of 
three  Boston  schools  just  one  year  old  which  already 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  Tomorrow's  Schools 
Today. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  -  NEW  EDUCATION 

The  new  John  Marshall,  Joseph  Lee,  and  Dennis 
C.  Haley  schools  which  opened  in  September,  1971, 
already  are  well  established  as  true  examples  of 
Tomorrow's  Schools  Today. 

Each  had  an  extremely  successful  opening  year. 
They  join  the  nationally-known  William  Monroe 
Trotter  Elementary  School,  opened  in  1969,  to 
illustrate  that  while  modern  construction  provides  the 
superb  setting,  no  school  becomes  the  good  school 
without  superior  planning. 

That  planning  placed  emphasis  on  designing 
programs  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  children, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
pre-structured  programs. 

Testing,  long  valued  as  a  measure  of  achievement, 
was  extended  to  what  is  perhaps  its  most  important 
use  as  a  basis  for  designing  personalized  learning 
programs. 

All  of  that  was  preceded  by  extensive  and 
intensive  programs  of  in-service  training  for  staff, 
stressing  the  development  of  new  skills,  particularly 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  educational  needs  of  each 
child,  and  to  design  the  individual  learning  programs 
to  fit. 

How  does  it  all  work  within  the  specific  school? 
Some  of  the  answers  are  detailed  by  the  Marshall 
School  Principal  who  writes: 

"Basically,  the  educational  concept  followed  at 
the  Marshall  School  involves  non-graded  and  open 
space  teaching.  Using  this  principle,  a  unique  tailoring 
of  the  needs  of  each  student  is  being  employed. 

"Specifically,  the  school  utilized  a  modified  team 
teaching  approach,  individualizing  education  through 
diagnosis  and  prescription. 

"The  non-graded  school  is  divided  into  five 
learning  areas.  Each  area  houses  about  170  children 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  1  2.  For  each  learning  area 
there  are  six  teachers  and  two  instructional  aides. 
Because  of  the  school's  special  concentration  on 
science,  each  learning  area  is  identified  by  the  name 
of  a  planet— Mars,  Mercury,  Pluto,  Saturn  and 
Venus." 


(Editor's  note— The  Principal's  office,  perhaps 
because  everybody  eventually  gets  down  to  it,  is 
called  'Earth'.) 

The  Marshall  Principal  concludes: 

"Individualized  learning  is  aided  by  the  physical 
facilities  and  structure  of  the  building,  a  variety  of 
audio-visual  aids,  and  a  wealth  of  books,  tapes,  and 
other  instructional  materials. 

"Teachers  in  the  specialized  areas  of  Art,  Music, 
Physical  Education  and  Science  also  are  contributing 
factors  to  the  well-rounded  education  of  the  student. 
The  teachers  are  using  their  creativity  and  expertise 
along  with  new  educational  techniques  to  guide  and 
encourage  the  children  to  grow  into  happy,  educated, 
interested,  and  concerned  young  people." 
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FLEXIBLE  CAMPUS 

'Flexible'  was  the  word  most  heard  this  year 
among  students,  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
college  leaders,  businessmen  and  others  with 
particular  interest  in  Boston's  secondary  schools. 
Their  discussions  centered  around  development  of 
programs  that  could  meet  the  needs  of  individual  high 
school  students  citywide. 

They  talked  of  alternatives  to  traditional 
education  to  take  place  'Off  Campus'  or  'On 
Campus'.  They  decided  they  wanted  the  best  of  both, 
so  they  combined  the  two  and  called  Boston's 
program  'Flexible  Campus'. 

A  heart-warming  turnaround  was  accomplished 
for  a  large  group  of  seniors  not  previously  scheduled 
to  go  on  to  college.  Volunteers  were  offered  a 
specially-tailored  preparation  course  at  Boston  State 
College  and  205  seniors  accepted  the  challenge.  Of 
those,  111  eventually  were  admitted  for  September, 
1972,  enrollment  in  BSC's  Class  of  '76. 

That  segment  of  Boston's  Flexible  Campus 
program— perhaps  the  most  important  part— was 
called  the  'Flexible  Admissions  Program'. 

After  a  year  of  planning,  study,  and  organization, 
11  Boston  high  schools  completed  what  has  been 
recognized    as    one    of    the    nation's    most    unique. 


rewarding,  diverse,  and  all-encompassing  programs  of 
its  kind  to  date.  An  extensive  evaluation  conducted 
by  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  at  Tufts  University 
concluded: 

"In  our  opinion,  this  dynamic  and 
well-executed  program  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  recent  innovations  in  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States.  'Flexible  Campus' 
provided  approximately  500  on-campus  and 
off-campus  educational  programs  or  alternatives 
to  traditional  curriculum  offerings  for  more  than 
4,000  high  school  students,  especially  seniors, 
from  the  1 1  participating  high  schools. 

"The  evaluation  data  are  quite  clear  in 
indicating     that     Flexible     Campus     improved 

(1)  attitudes     toward     school     and    education, 

(2)  academic  achievement,  and  (3)  definition  of 
educational  and  career  goals  for  between  40  and 
50  percent  of  the  participating  students. 

"We  consider  the  data  in  this  evaluation 
reliable,  as  they  are  based  on  thousands  of 
responses  from  students,  teachers,  Flexible 
Campus  Coordinators,  headmasters,  parents,  and 
from  Flexible  Campus  resource  sites  throughout 
Greater  Boston." 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Flexible 
Campus  should  be  carried  on  and  expanded  during 
this  coming  year... " 
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Boston  was  the  nation's  first  to  combine  selected 
features  of  widely-varied  programs  of  alternative 
education  with  programs  tailored  to  the  character, 
locality,  and  traditions  of  the  specific  high  school,  as 
well  as  to  the  individuals  within  them. 

Other  cities  limited  themselves  to  single-unit  plans 
like  Philadelphia's  Parkway  School.  Some  tested 
limited  On  Campus  programs;  some  concentrated  on 
release  of  students  Off  Campus. 

The  community  became  the  school  as  Boston's 
program  embraced  166  sites  as  Resource  Centers 
which  provided  non-school  learning  environments 
including  educational,  political,  medical,  social  service 
agencies,  and  both  the  business  community  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  combined  to  provide 
major  support. 

The  Lincoln  Filene  Center  report  summarized 
that  unprecedented  cooperation  by  saying: 

"The  concept  of  the  'Community  as  a  School' 
was  realized  in  Flexible  Campus  and  this 
off-campus  dimension  of  Boston's  Flexible 
Campus  Program  is  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States. " 

Flexible  Campus  activities  paid  a  surprise 
dividend  of  dollars  not  spent  by  the  City  of  Boston. 
Examples  of  cost  reduction  through  Flexible  Campus 
included: 

*  Many  mini  courses  and  in-service  programs 
provided  free  by  volunteers  including  a  wide 
variety  of  professionals. 


*  Sickle  cell  testing  for  1,883  students  through 
a  private  grant  (a  saving  to  the  city  of 
$4,000). 

*  Free  tuition  and  support  funds  for  training  of 
250  high  school  seniors  at  Boston  State 
College. 

*  Free  training  for  100  girls  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  for 
100  more  in  other  colleges. 

The  School  Volunteers  for  Boston,  a  highly 
respected  and  most  helpful  organization  of  adults 
who  have  assisted  in  Boston  schools  for  years,  joined 
the  program  to  organize  and  train  131  high  school 
students  to  tutor  hundreds  of  pupils  in  elementary 
schools. 

One  student  reported:  "I  didn't  know  it  was  so 
hard  to  teach." 

The  Lincoln  Filene  Center  concluded  its 
evaluation  report  thus: 


"Flexible  Campus  has  given  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  what  the  Parkway  Program  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Metro  School  in  Chicago,  and 
the  High  School  in  the  Community  in  New  Haven 
have  not  achieved.  Boston  accomplished 
system-wide  innovation  significantly  affecting  the 
future  life  opportunities  of  literally  thousands  of 
high  school  students  by  offering  real  curriculum 
alternatives,  and  meaningful,  supervised,  career 
and  'future-oriented'  learning  opportunities  which 
draw  on  community  resources. " 
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THE  FLEXIBLE  ADMISSIONS  PROGRAM 

For  educators,  for  parents,  and  certainly  for  the 
1 1  1  high  school  seniors  who  experienced  a  miracle  of 
recovery  and  made  it  to  college,  the  segment  of 
Boston's  Flexible  Campus  Program  which  proved  the 
most  personal,  and  the  most  satisfying,  was  that 
called  the  "Flexible  Admissions  Program". 

Boston  State  College  has  long  been  closely  allied 
with  the  city's  public  schools  with  hundreds  of  its 
students  training  as  teachers  in  the  Boston  system, 
and  many  then  becoming  permanent  Boston  teachers. 
BSC  leaders  wanted  to  make  a  special  contribution  to 
the  Flexible  Campus  Program,  and  talks  led  to  an 
unprecedented  offer  and  challenge  to  any  seniors  at 
two  high  schools.  South  Boston  and  Boston  English, 
who  were  not  planning  to  attend  college. 

Boston  State  was  prepared  to  provide  an  intensive 
developmental  program  in  Reading,  English  and 
Mathematics  during  the  school  day  at  the  college. 
Perseverance  and  success  could  lead  to  admission  to 
BSC's  freshman  class  of  September,  1972,  and  the 
promise  of  tutorial,  counseling,  and  financial  help 
thereafter  as  needed. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  205  boys  and 
girls  accepted  the  challenge  and  1 1 1  were  admitted  to 
Boston  State's  Class  of  '76. 

Expansion  of  Flexible  Admissions  was  planned 
for  the  new  school  year  with  300  to  be  enrolled  with 
opportunity  to  join  BSC's  freshman  class  of 
September,  1973. 

Three  Boston  high  schools  were  to  be  added  to 
the  program  with  students  from  South  Boston  and 
English  high  schools  to  be  joined  by  those  from  East 
Boston,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  Girls'  high  schools. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Prior  to  the  close  of  schools  in  June,  1972, 
Boston  revealed  its  plans  for  participation  in  the 
Right  to  Read  Program,  funded  and  directed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a  program  which  is 
expected  eventually  to  be  ongoing  in  ail  Boston 
schools. 

Specific  national  goals  of  the  program  are  that,  by 
1980,  99  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  16  years  old. 


and  90  percent  of  those  over  16,  will  have  the  reading 
competency  essential  to  function  effectively  as 
adults. 

The  Washington  sponsors  do  not  recommend  or 
endorse  any  specific  reading  method  so  Boston  was 
free  to  select  the  methods  which  hopefully  will  help 
to  resolve  its  own  specific  problems  in  reading. 

Boston's  approach  to  the  Right  to  Read  was 
under  development  at  the  new  John  Marshall 
Elementary  School  throughout  the  school  year  of 
1971-1972  with  a  reading  program  based  on  a 
teaching  method  that  is  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and 
individualized.  The  Marshall  teachers  approached  the 
problems  of  reading  from  a  viewpoint  as  new  as  their 
ultra-modern  surroundings.  They  diagnosed  the 
reading  problems  of  each  pupil  from  Kindergarten 
through  grade  six,  then  prescribed  and  administered 
programs  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  child. 
Progress  was  monitored  constantly. 

The  result  of  that  year  of  experimentation  was  a 
pilot  program  in  Right  to  Read  to  be  initiated  in 
September  at  the  Marshall  School  and  at  two  other 
open  space  elementary  schools  to  be  opened  at  the 
start  of  the  1972-1973  school  year,  the  Joseph  F. 
Tynan  School  in  South  Boston,  and  the  James  W. 
Hennigan  Community  School  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Reading  teachers  to  administer  the  program  in 
those  new  schools  were  specially  trained  in  the 
Marshall  School's  Right  to  Read  procedures. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  CENTER 

The  Educational  Planning  Center  this  year 
concerned  itself  with  three  major  efforts: 
organizational  assistance,  proposal  development,  and 
new  school  planning  and  districting. 

Relative  to  organizational  assistance,  the  Center 
aided  the  Associate  Superintendent  for  Special 
Services  in  efforts  to  develop  new  externally  funded 
programs,  to  obtain  more  intensive  cooperation  from 
local  colleges,  universities,  and  mental  and  public 
health  agencies,  and  to  improve  the  interaction 
between  the  regular  academic  services  of  the  school 
department  and  the  special  services  units. 
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In  proposal  development,  the  Center  developed  or 
assisted  in  such  federally  funded  proposals  as  Crisis 
Prevention  and  Intervention,  Bilingual  Curriculum 
Development,  and  the  Right  to  Read  Program. 
Technical  assistance  was  given  to  individuals  or 
departments  vi'ho  have  been  implementing  such 
innovative  proposals  as  Orientation  for  Integration,  A 
City-University  Staff  Development  Project  at  the  Lee 
and  Marshall  schools,  the  EDCO  Reading  and 
Learning  Center  Project,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Projects  in  many  subject  matter  areas. 

In  concert  with  many  community  representatives 
and  school  department  personnel,  educational 
specifications  were  developed  for  new  schools  to 
replace  the  Margaret  Fuller  School,  Charlestown  High 
School,  and  the  Joseph  Barnes  School.  The  Center 
continued  its  role  in  the  design  of  such  proposed 
schools  as  the  Condon,  Blackstone,  Madison  Park 
High,  Quincy,  Jackson-Mann,  Carter,  and 
Mason-Logue-Baker  schools.  Advanced  planning 
continued  for  the  two  schools  scheduled  to  open 
in  September,  1973,  the  Minot-Hemenway 
Replacement,  and  the  ten-story  high  school  on  Avenue 
Louis  Pasteur. 

Most  attention  was  paid  to  the  six  elementary 
schools  and  the  addition  to  the  Grover  Cleveland 
School  which  opened  in  September,  1972.  Planning 
Center  Staff  worked  with  principals  and  architects  in 
providing  the  most  advanced  interior  environment 
possible,  and  cooperated  with  community-based  task 
forces   to   determine   student   enrollments   for  each 


school    in    accordance    with    community    needs   and 
commitments  with  governmental  regulatory  agencies. 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

New  schools  in  Boston  provided  both  the 
facilities  and  the  timeliness  for  introduction  of  new 
educational  concepts  and  programs  and  that,  in  turn, 
called  for  increased  activity  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Staff  Development. 

"We  Teach  by  Doing"  is  the  department's  motto, 
and  that's  the  way  staff  members  performed  their 
duties. 

They  helped  to  orient  new  teachers  by  exploring 
a  multiplicity  of  materials  and  a  variety  of 
techniques.  They  prepared  other  teachers  for 
movement  into  new  programs  by  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  team  teaching. 

They  organized  training  programs  with  in-service 
courses  that  were  offered  citywide,  and  for  specific 
schools  and  subjects.  Among  the  offerings  were 
Elementary  Reading,  Social  Science,  Mathematics, 
Linguistics,  and  the  Integration  of  Art,  Music,  and 
Literature. 

A  major  goal  for  the  department  personnel  was  to 
make  teachers  aware  of  how  to  discover  the  needs  of 
individual  children,  and  to  prescribe  programs  to  fill 
those  needs. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


Two  years  ago  a  dozen  departments  directly 
affecting  the  education  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Boston's  98,000  students  were  blended  into  a  major 
new  administrative  branch  called  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  The  second  year  of  unification  and 
improvement  of  communications  among  the 
department  leaders  led  to  much  that  was  new  and 
different  this  year. 

For  example: 

*  Men's  Lib,  or  at  least  a  form  of  it,  was 
introduced  to  Home  Economics  with  boys  in 
tailoring  and  cooking  classes  and  the 
assignment  of  the  system's  first  full-time  male 
cooking  and  baking  instructor. 


Involvement  of  90  teachers  of  Music  not  only 
as  instructors,  but  as  performers  in 
presentations  by  their  students. 

A  new  and  strong  emphasis  on  Reading  by  the 
Department  of  Title  I  Programs. 

A  proliferation  of  brightly-colored  wall 
murals  in  scores  of  schools  as  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  stimulated  awareness  and 
improvement  of  environment. 

New  locations  and  therefore  new  facilities, 
programs  and  offerings  by  the  departments  of 
Science,  Curriculum  Development,  and 
Audio-  Visual  Education. 


MEN'S  LIB  INTRODUCED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Following  are  excerpts  from  an  article  published 
early  this  year  in  the  Boston  Record  American: 

Twenty  girls  and  one  boy  were  working  in  groups 
in  a  cooking  class  at  South  Boston  High  School, 
making  peanut  butter  oatmeal  cookies. 

This  happens  every  day  in  the  Home  Economics 
classes  across  the  city,  but  this  particular  class  is 
unique  because  the  cooking  teacher  is  a  man. 

lames  Cavanaugh,  who  teaches  foods  at  South 
Boston  High  and  its  L  St.  Annex,  is  the  first  male 
Home  Economics  teacher  in  the  city's  high  schools. 

He  hopes  that  next  year  he  will  have  as  many 
boys  as  girls  in  his  classes. 

"Cooking, "  Jim  said,  "is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
unmanly  art  by  schoolboys,  since  fathers  have 
presided  over  the  barbeque,  and  since  they  realize 
that  the  great  chefs  are  almost  all  male.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  jobs  for  men  who  cook  and  bake.  " 

Mr.  Cavanaugh's  pioneering  as  a  teacher  of  the 
culinary  arts  came  as  but  one  step  in  a  citywide  effort 
to  remove  the  restrictive  tradition  of  "Women's 
World"  from  Home  Economics  as  taught  in  the 
Boston  schools. 


By  June  there  were  43  boys  in  Tailoring  and 
Foods  classes  and  there  were  hopes  and  plans  that  the 
numbers  would  be  increased  tenfold  within  the  next 
school  year. 

As  if  to  compensate,  a  team  of  ten  Home 
Economics  directors  and  teachers  took  some 
pioneering  action  intended  to  be  stimulating  to  the 
thinking  of  girls,  especially  those  approaching  the 
car-driving  age.  The  teachers  attended  a  six-week, 
12-hour  course  with  the  explanatory  title  of  "Auto 
Know-How  for  Women." 

Brighton  High  School  has  an  automotive 
department  and  there,  in  after-school  hours,  the 
ladies  learned  and  practiced  such  fundamentals  as 
how  to  change  a  tire,  fill  the  radiator,  water  the 
battery,  fill  the  tank  for  the  windshield  washer,  check 
the  oil,  and  how  to  check  and  tighten  a  battery-cable 
connection. 

A  parent  who  read  about  the  program  phoned 
Brighton  High  and  asked  if  she  could  join:  "It's 
exactly  the  kind  of  training  lots  of  women  need,"  she 
said.  "My  husband  would  never  teach  me.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  men  would  never  admit  not 
knowing  all  about  autos." 

So  it  was  that  Boston's  male  cooks  were 
checkmated  by  its  lady  mechanics. 
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a.  New  School  Construction 
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c-  Special  Study  Teams 

d.  Proposal  Development 

e.  Parochial  School  Liaison 

f.  Demographic  Studies 

g.  Title  III  Projects 
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Department 
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Authority 
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ART  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Art  is  on  the  upbeat  in  the  Boston  schools. 


Awareness  of  the  environment  and  action  through 
art  work  to  bring  about  its  improvement  could  be 
regarded  as  the  most  spectacular  development  this 
year  in  the  subject  of  Fine  Arts  within  the  Boston 
schools. 

For  example: 

Students  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  transformed 
corridors  and  doors  into  giant  abstracts  in  brilliant 
colors  with  Education  as  the  theme. 

The  Prince  Elementary  School's  outdoor  art 
festival,  limited  for  several  years  to  yards  and 
sidewalks,  expanded  so  greatly  that  traffic  was 
stopped  and  fabled  Newbury  Street  had  to  be  roped 
off. 

Five  students  from  three  high  schools  received 
awards  for  their  poster  displays  at  City  Hall  calling 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  lead 
poisoning. 

Two  other  high  school  students  won  awards  for 
their  posters  on  the  subject  of  Arts  for  Human 
Rights. 

The  success  of  Hyde  Park  High's  spectacular 
murals  swept  the  city.  There  were  semi-abstract  fruit 
decorations  on  the  lunchroom  walls  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  High.  South  Boston  High  School's 
lobby  featured  the  Stars  and  Stripes— really  big.  Latin 
School's  boys  decorated  most  everything  in  sight  with 
the  school  colors— with  loving  care. 

One  of  Boston's  three  major  TV  stations  (Ch.  5) 
presented  the  Human  Rights  Game,  a  skit  designed, 
constructed,  and  played  by  fifth  grade  students  of  the 
James  M.  Curley  School. 

A  summer-long  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  was  the  spectacularly  large  and  beautiful  wool 
tapestry  which  was  the  year-long  work  of  students  at 
the  Lewis  Junior  High  School. 

The  April,  1972,  issue  of  The  Nation's  Schools 
commended  as  new  and  unusual  the  work  of  Copley 
Square  High  School  students  who  were  trained  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  do  cross-age  teaching  in  the 
program  of  visits  to  the  Museum  for  all  of  the  city's 
fifth  grade  pupils. 

Roslindale  High  School  seniors  might  have  tailed 
off  their  studies  in  the  spring,  but  instead  they 
initiated  and  carried  through  an  extensive  program  of 
instruction  in  the  arts  for  25  pupils  at  both  the 
Beethoven  and  the  Phineas  Bates  schools. 


It's  everywhere;  it's  big;  it's  beautiful. 
BOSTON  DID  IT  50  YEARS  AGO 

"Open  Campus"  and  "Work-Study"  are 
considered  new  forms  of  education  by  many  but  their 
structures  and  variations  are  long  familiar  to  Boston's 
leaders  of  Distributive  Education.  For  about  50  years 
the  Boston  high  schools  have  presented  two  programs 
in  Merchandising  which  rate  as  pioneers. 

One  is  the  Cooperative  Program  in  which  seniors 
have  regular  morning  classes  and  work  afternoons  at 
merchandising  jobs  which  often  lead  to  full-time 
employment  immediately  upon  graduation.  The 
second  involves  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  released 
to  work  full  time  during  the  pre-Christmas  shopping 
rush. 

Both  programs  hit  strong  peaks  this  year  with 
1,489  students  enrolled  in  Merchandising  studies,  and 
with  900  of  them  earning  $300,000  at  Christmas.  The 
Cooperative  courses  were  extended  to  an  eighth  high 
school,  and  plans  were  completed  for  introduction  of 
the  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  training  at 
three  additional  high  schools  in  September,  1972,  an 
all-time  high. 

CURRICULUM  RESOURCE  CENTER 

A  highlight  of  the  fourth  year  of  operation  for 
the  Department  of  Curriculum  Development  was 
work  to  establish  the  system's  first  Curriculum 
Resource  Center.  Its  attraction  is  enhanced  by  linkage 
with  the  nearby  library  for  teachers  and 
administrators. 

Also  new  was  service  by  the  Curriculum 
Development  staff  as  an  evaluation  body  for  all  the 
new  and  approved  classroom  materials  to  be  on 
display  at  that  new  Center.  Curriculum  staffers 
worked  with  teachers  and  administrators  to  prepare 
recommendations  to  the  School  Committee  for 
adoption  of  an  authorized  list  of  materials  from 
which  teachers  may  make  selections. 

The  department  produced  eight  new  guides  in  as 
many  subjects.  They  included  Mathematics  for 
primary  grades;  Reading  and  Science  for  elementary 
schools;  Civics  and  Industrial  Arts  for  junior  high 
schools;  and  Algebra,  Physical  Education,  and  Urban 
Education  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Three 
teams  began  work  to  establish  new  guides  for 
Mathematics,  grades  4-8;  Reading,  7-12,  and  French 
and  Spanish,  grades  7-12. 

Pilot  programs  in  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  in 
several  other  areas  of  study  were  tested  under  actual 
classroom  conditions  for  determination  of  their 
relative  merits. 
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THE  NEW  IN  KINDERGARTENS 

Several  new  Kindergarten  programs  were 
introduced  in  Boston  scItooIs  within  the  past  year  and 
collectively  they  made  the  year  as  memorable  as  1966 
when  Boston  became  the  nation's  first  major  city  to 
offer  a  citywide  two-year  program  beginning  at  the 
age  of  four. 

New  this  year  were: 

*  Establishment  of  strong  interaction  between 
the  levels,  I  and  II.  The  four-  and  five-year  age 
levels  were  organized  flexibly  to  achieve 
individualized  progression,  and  to  broaden 
experiences  through  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
teaching  styles  and  age  groupings. 


*  The  city's  first  summer  Kindergarten  program 
involving  over  400  children  for  six  weeks  in 
40  classes. 

*  A  Bilingual  Kindergarten  in  which  15 
Spanish-speaking  and  15  English-speaking 
children  were  taught  in  both  languages 
simultaneously. 

*  Organization  of  the  city's  first  "Kindergarten 
Learning  Laboratories"  at  three  new  schools 
opened  in  September,  1971.  Children  were 
grouped  by  "families",  rather  than  by  classes. 
Results  of  the  experiments  were  to  be 
introduced  to  30  additional  new  Kindergarten 
classes  with  opening  of  six  more  new 
elementary  schools  in  September,  1972. 

Also  unusual  was  a  class  of  20  children  up  to  the 
age  of  five  years,  1 1  months,  who  composed  the 
city's  first  Full-Day  Kindergarten  Class. 

Morning  hours  were  devoted  to  basic  training. 
Lunch  served  at  the  school  came  as  prelude  to  an 
afternoon  of  widely-varied  experiences  including 
music,  art,  cooking,  gardening,  and  field  trips. 

These  were  children  who,  at  the  age  of  six,  might 
have  been  forced  to  enter  first  grade  without  any 
previous  exposure  to  formal  schooling. 

The  Full-Day  Kindergarten  helped  to  make  them 
ready. 
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GROWTH  AT  SCIENCE  CENTER 

It  was  a  year  of  settling  down  and  growing  up  at 
the  new  Science  Center.  The  settling  down  came  as 
the  science  staff  worked  to  achieve  full  utilization  of 
the  resource  facility  in  Dorchester.  The  growing  up 
was  by  a  wide  variety  of  fish,  ferns,  flowers,  mice, 
crickets,  and  assorted  other  occupants  of  the  Center. 

The  department  accomplished  many  objectives 
including  an  expanded  in-service  teacher  training 
program,  a  better-than-ever  Annual  Boston  Science 
Fair,  an  improved  system  for  distributing  more  and 
better  science  equipment  to  the  schools,  increased 
field  support  to  science  teachers,  and  several  new 
science  curriculum  alternatives  especially  for  the 
often  neglected  terminal  science  students. 

One  of  the  most  visible  accomplishments  at  the 
Center  was  the  activation  of  the  greenhouse  and  the 
animal  room.  As  the  year  progressed,  the  greenhouse 


became  a  steady  source  of  plant  material  which  was 
distributed  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  use  by 
science  classes  in  plant-study  programs.  Shamrocks 
were  featured  for  St.  Patrick's  Day,  lilies  at  Easter, 
and  the  late  spring  saw  a  major  plant  propagation  unit 
which  enabled  many  students  to  experience  a  wide 
range  of  biological  phenomena. 

The  Science  Center,  through  its  workshop 
program,  also  equipped  nearly  200  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  classrooms  with  aquariums  that 
contributed  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
in  life  science. 

A  major  objective  of  the  department  for  the 
1972-1973  school  year  is  the  further  enhancement  of 
life  science  programs  by  greater  use  of  living  plants 
and  animals. 

It  was  apt  that  the  Director  of  Science  should 
describe  his  department's  past  year  as  one  of  "greatly 
expanded  capabilities  and  accomplishments." 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  pilot  program  in  competitive  swimming  for 
high  school  girls,  a  new  Physical  Education 
Curriculum  for  boys  of  all  grades,  and  extension  of 
active  relationships  between  local  colleges  and  other 
institutions  with  their  neighboring  schools  were 
among  the  year's  highlights  for  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education. 

Boston  schools  have  long  suffered  for  lack  of 
gymnasiums,  but  the  lack  of  swimming  pools  has, 
until  now,  been  almost  total.  Outlook  for  the  future 
is  infinitely  brighter.  Nearly  all  of  the  37  new  schools 
to  be  built  by  1975  are  expected  to  have 
gymnasiums,  and  several  will  have  swimming  pools. 

Four  such  pools  were  those  of  the  John  Marshall 
and  Joseph  Lee  schools  which  opened  in  September, 
1971,  and  at  the  James  W.  Hennigan  Community 
School  and  the  John  P.  Holland  School  to  open  in 
September,  1972.  The  Lee  pool  was  used  to 
introduce  swimming  competition  for  the  girls  of 
Brighton,  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park  and  Girls'  Latin  high 
schools. 

Boston  University  joined  Northeastern  University 
in  offering  both  its  physical  education  facilities  and 
members  of  its  staff  to  the  children  of  neighboring 
schools. 

Northeastern  attracted  national  attention  during 
the  1971-1972  school  year  through  such  a  union  with 
the  nearby  Charles  E.  Mackey  Elementary  School  in 
the  South  End.  B.U.'s  adopted  children  were  those  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  District  in  Brighton. 

A  third  such  arrangement  was  introduced  in 
January,  1972,  as  the  children  of  the  Peter  Faneuil 
Elementary  School  were  invited  to  use  the  spacious 
gymnasium  facilities  of  the  Erich  Lindemann  Mental 
Health  Center,  a  magnificent  new  complex.  The 
five-minute  walk  from  the  school  to  the  clinic  is  part 
of  the  fun  of  physical  education  for  Faneuil's  pupils. 

In  future  years  Faneuil's  children  will  also  enjoy 
use  of  the  Health  Center's  superb  swimming  pool. 

The  aforementioned  new  Physical  Education 
Curriculum  for  boys  was  scheduled  for  introduction 
in  September,  1 972,  to  all  boys  of  all  grades  citywide. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Changes  in  programs  and  equipment  was  the 
order  of  business  this  year  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Education. 

Outmoded  rotary  and  key-driven  calculators  were 
replaced  as  36  electronic  calculators  were  distributed 
citywide. 

South  Boston  High  School  undertook  an 
experiment  in  marking  which  eventually  may  be 
adopted  citywide  for  Business  Education.  Seniors 
were  allowed  to  earn  single  points  for  each  of  five 
marking  periods,  instead  of  following  the  so-called 
"five  or  nothing"  marking  system  as  used  for  other 
subjects. 

English  High  School  laid  the  foundation  for 
introduction  in  September,  1972,  of  a  new 
work-experience  program  in  which  selected  seniors 
would  be  assigned  paying  jobs  after  school  in  clerical 
and  business  fields. 

The    Boston   Business  School  for  post-graduates 
was  planning  to  add  a  course  in  machine  transcription 
as    a    supplement    to    its    training    in    the    work   of 
26    executive  secretaries. 


TV  AND  AUDIO  VISUAL 


NEW  LIBRARIES 


The  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Instruction 
makes  it  easy  for  teachers  to  learn  operation  of  A-V 
equipment  as  part  of  its  services  in  the  new 
climate-controlled  quarters  at  the  Patrick  T.  Campbell 
Resource  Center. 


As  an  example,  a  teacher  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  learn  how  to  operate  a  16-millimeter  motion 
picture  projector  by  viewing  the  entire  process  on 
closed  circuit  TV,  complete  with  audio  explanation. 
The  teacher  will  be  able  to  follow  the  step-by-step 
instruction  and  thread  the  film  simultaneously  on  an 
actual  projector  while  alone  in  a  carrel  in  the  AV 
Department's  new  Learning  Center. 

"Service"  is  the  department's  motto.  It  provides 
service  to  pupils  of  all  ages,  teachers  of  all  subjects, 
and  administrators  of  all  levels. 

Similar  instructions  are  being  provided  for  a  wide 
range  of  other  projection  and  audio  equipment. 


Boston's  new  Right  to  Read  Program  was 
preceded  six  years  ago  by  a  determination  to  provide 
the  in-school  libraries  which  might  spur  students  to 
become  avid  readers.  Sixteen  new  libraries  were 
added  this  year,  14  for  elementary  schools,  and  two 
for  junior  high  schools.  The  count  now  is  a  library  for 
98  of  Boston's  197  schools.  They  serve  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  city's  98,000  students  with 
approximately  a  quarter  million  processed  books  and 
other  materials. 

The  automatic  addition  of  six  more  new  libraries 
was  scheduled  with  the  opening  of  six  new 
elementary  schools  in  September,  1972. 

The  Administration  Library,  located  in  School 
Department  Headquarters,  provided  a  new  service  to 
be  repeated  annually  henceforth.  It  was  a  two-week 
display  of  about  2,000  books  from  70  publishers 
which  were  recommended  for  school  libraries.  The 
showing  was  for  all  librarians,  teachers,  and 
administrators. 


Little  known  is  the  fact  that  Boston's  A-V 
department  operates  on  a  12-month  basis  serving  not 
only  the  regular  day  schools  from  September  through 
June,  but  summer  schools,  evening  schools,  certain 
parochial  and  private  schools,  Home  and  School 
Associations,  police  and  fire  departments,  community 
groups,  and  teacher  trainees  in  local  colleges. 
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MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

The  Sound  of  Music  always  has  been  a  particular 
pride  of  Boston's  schools  but  this  year  the  age-range 
of  performers  was  extended  both  to  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  in  history. 

Previously  it  was  thought  that  the  four-  and 
five-year-olds  of  Kindergarten  might  scrape  on  a  toy 
violin  but  could  not  be  expected  to  play  the  real 
thing.  An  experiment  with  genuine  violins  of  small 
size  was  conducted  with  Kindergarten  children  at  the 
aptly-named  Beethoven  School.  The  program  was  so 
highly  successful  that  it  was  scheduled  for 
introduction  to  more  schools  in  the  new  school  year. 

The  51st  annual  city  wide  Music  Festival  featured 
its  usual  complement  of  over  500  student  singers  and 
instrumentalists,  but  also  featured  were  90  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Music  as  they  joined 
the  students  in  both  orchestra  and  chorus  for  a 
stirring  finale. 


Teachers  obviously  intend  to  get  themselves  more 
and  more  involved  in  the  interests  of  their  students. 
An  example  was  establishment  of  a  Workshop  in 
Guitar  for  classroom  teachers  to  begin  in  January, 
1973. 

Another  first  was  organization  of  a  city  wide  string 
ensemble  for  elementary  students. 

The  Kodaly  Method  from  Hungary  completed  its 
second  year  of  pilot  programming  with  a  second 
inner-city  school  added  for  testing,  and  a  third  school 
scheduled  to  adopt  the  program  in  the  school  year  of 
1972-1973. 

Over  500  students  from  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  enjoyed  free  Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  famed  BSO  was  summertime  host  to  300  pupils 
from  inner-city  schools  who  traveled  in  small  groups 
for  four  glorious  days  in  Tanglewood,  the  BSO's 
summer  home  in  the  Berkshires,  200  miles  west  of 
Boston.  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Arthur  Fiedler  were 
among  the  artists  who  worked  and  played  with  the 
students  during  their  stay. 

The  performers  of  Young  Audiences  and  other 
outside  school  agencies  visited  nearly  every  Boston 
school  to  present  more  than  250  concerts. 

The  Department  of  Music  Education  received  a 
"Double  Merit  Award"  from  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  for  outstanding  programs  presented 
during  the  1972  National  Music  Week  in  May. 
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TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 

New  emphasis  on  Reading,  instruction  in  six 
languages  in  addition  to  English,  and  the  introduction 
of  programs  as  response  to  changing  times  were 
among  the  many  new  offerings  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Title  I  Programs. 

Federal  Title  I  funds  provide  enrichment  for 
children  in  schools  located  in  areas  considered 
disadvantaged.  Since  1966  that  aid  has  come  in  three 
parts:  (1)  enrichment  in  elementary  schools;  (2)  a 
three-school  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem,  and 
(3)  a  Work-Study  high  school. 

A  reading  program  introduced  a  year  ago  in  52 
elementary  schools  was  exapanded  to  an  additional 
32  schools  this  year  so  that  Title  I  enrichment  reading 
is  now  reaching  84  schools,  including  66  public  and 
18  parochial  schools.  Other  areas  of  expansion 
involve  Title  I  support  of  Mathematics  to  be  taught  to 
small  classes,  a  50  percent  increase  in  teachers  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  the  addition  of  six 
speech  therapists,  and  addition  of  Library  Aides  in 
ten  districts. 

The  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem  continued 
successfully  in  its  dual  function  of  seeking  out  and 
testing  new  ways  in  education,  and  spreading  the 
ideas  to  other  schools. 

The  William  M.  Trotter  Elementary  component 
cooperated  in  pilot  developmental  classrooms  with  15 
schools,  and  informal  programs  in  six  others.  The 
Lewis    School    is    the    Subsystem's    Middle    School 


component  and  it  featured  a  bilingual  exchange 
program  with  the  Whittier  School,  as  well  as  creating 
a  huge  colored  wool  tapestry  which  hung  for  the 
summer  in  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Copley  Square  High  School,  third  component  of 
the  Subsystem,  involved  itself  with  many  schools  in 
its  Extern  Programs,  a  prototype  of  Boston's  citywide 
Flexible  Campus  Program.  Included  were  cross-age 
teaching  of  primary  school  children,  a  junior  curator 
program  at  the  New  England  Aquarium,  and  a 
one-on-one  reading  therapy  program  at  Boston  State 
Hospital. 

Boston  High  School  is  the  highly  productive 
Work-Study  school  funded  by  Title  I  and  it  continued 
its  major  function  of  salvaging  high  school  dropouts 
and  providing  the  jobs  and  academics  (half  a  day  of 
each)  that  lead  to  high  school  diplomas.  New 
emphasis  this  year  was  placed  on  Black  Studies, 
Photography,  and  Reading. 

Title  I  also  funds  a  six-week  summer  program 
which  has  the  formidable  title  of  Summer  Elementary 
Remediation  and  Enrichment  Laboratories.  The 
acronym  is  SEREL. 

This  year  SEREL  involved  about  6,000  pupils  in 
39  schools.  It  was  in  this  program  that  the  English  as 
a  Second  Language  classes  were  conducted  in  the  six 
other  languages  reflecting  the  local 
populations— Chinese,  French,  Greek,  Italian, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish. 

Announcements  to  parents  were  prepared  in 
seven  languages. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 


All  children  of  the  Boston  schools  who  have 
special  needs  or  disabilities  have  begun  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  major  administrative  reorganization 
started  in  September,  1971.  At  that  time  all  Special 
Services  v^'ere  assigned  for  the  first  time  to  the 
administrative  leadership  of  a  single  Associate 
Superintendent. 

Fifteen  departments  or  units  of  service  were 
involved  and  among  the  first  goals  established  were 
systematic  interdepartmental  activity  and  increased 
integration  of  children  in  Special  Services  programs 
into  regular  school  activities. 

The  latter  determination  anticipated  an  order  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  issued  in  October, 
1 971 ,  which  demanded  that  form  of  integration. 

The  result  was  heavy  emphasis  on  integration  of 
many  of  Boston's  1,600  Special  Class  pupils  into 
regular  school  programs  on  a  partial  or  predominant 
basis.  Reassessment  of  each  of  those  pupils  and  case 
conferences  convened  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an 
educational  plan  for  each  child  were  the  steps  taken 
prior  to  integration.  Conference  participants  included 
the  school  principal  or  his  designee,  the  school 
psychologist,  the  school  nurse,  the  Special  Class 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  adjustment  or  guidance 
counselor. 

Administrators  and  teachers  involved  themselves 
in  in-service  training  for  better  understanding  of  the 
new  work  which  was  symbolized  by  the  title  of  a 
summer  course  taken  by  30  teachers  at  Boston  State 
College,  "New  Strategies  for  Teaching  Children  with 
Special  Needs." 


example  was  the  planned  movement  of  a  unit  for 
multi-handicapped  children  from  the  Boston  State 
Hospital  to  the  new  William  H.  Ohrenberger  School  in 
West  Roxbury,  opening  in  September,  1972. 

Among    the    other   accomplishments   of   Special 
Services  were: 

*  Development  of  new  models  of  service  for 
exceptional  children  as  typified  by  the  Crisis 
Class  operated  at  the  new  Joseph  Lee  School 
with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  prevention. 

*  Increased  cooperation  with  outside  agencies 
as  illustrated  by  four  important  new  projects 
involving  health  agencies  and  hospitals. 

*  Greatly  increased  growth  of  in-service  training 
for  Special  Services  staff  with  five  new 
courses  covering  Vision  Resources, 
Perceptually  Handicapped,  Spanish-Speaking, 
Special  Classes,  and  Strategies  for  Teachers  at 
the  Children's  Medical  Center. 

*  Joint  ventures  with  neighboring  cities  and 
towns  to  develop  more  effective  programs  for 
exceptional  children. 

*  Active  collaboration  with  the  Educational 
Planning  Center  of  the  Boston  schools  in 
three  developmental  projects  (1)new 
programs  using  State  and  Federal  Funding, 
(2)  new  designs  for  linkage  of  the  components 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Services  with 
colleges  and  universities,  and  (3)  new  methods 
of  service  delivery  by  academic  departments 
of  the  Boston  schools  to  children  with  special 
needs. 


Strong  emphasis  was  placed  upon  establishing  an 
increasing  number  of  children  in  school  settings, 
preferably    close    to   the   child's   neighborhood.    An 


On  the  following  pages  are  brief  highlights  from 
each  of  the  service  units  which  make  up  Boston's  new 
and  highly  progressive  family  of  Special  Services. 
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BOSTON'S  YOUNGEST  PUPILS  IN  HISTORY 

Five  infants  ranging  in  age  from  eiglit  months  to 
two  years  this  year  became  the  youngest  pupils  in  the 
history  of  the  Boston  schools.  They  composed  the 
first  class  of  the  new  "Infant  Program"  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston's  world-famed 
educational  center  for  hearing-impaired  children, 
founded  in  1869. 

The  school  had  been  doing  experimental  work 
with  individual  infants  in  recent  years,  but  this 
marked  the  first  time  that  a  group  had  been 
assembled.  It  resulted  from  communications 
established  with  local  hospitals  and  subsequent 
referrals. 

Horace  Mann  leaders  have  long  held  the  theory 
that  it  is  educationally  sound  to  harness  a  deaf  child's 
potential  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  training  can 
have  its  best  beginnings  in  the  infant  stages. 

Parents  are  taught  first  to  have  understanding 
both  of  the  functions  of  hearing,  and  to  develop 
strengthened  attitudes  of  love  of  the  child  and 
acceptance  of  the  problem.  They  are  then  taught 
procedures  of  behavior  management  and 
communication,  how  to  use  simple  games,  and 
common  household  activities  to  develop  constant 
two-way  communication  with  the  child. 

The  children  involved  all  had  some  residual 
hearing  so  parents  were  taught  to  observe  constantly 
for  their  reactions  to  any  sound  and  to  develop 
responses  which  lead  to  two-way  communication 
with  the  child.  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  was 
teaching  the  infant  to  accept  the  constant  wearing  of 
a  hearing  aid. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  pioneered  scores  of 
programs  since  Alexander  Graham  Bell  served  as  one 
of  the  school's  instructors  when  it  opened  a  century 
ago. 

The  difference  this  year  was  that  the  nation's 
oldest  public  school  for  the  deaf  now  had  infants 
among  its  pupils. 

BILINGUAL  EXPANSION 

The  Department  of  Bilingual  Education 
completed  its  second  year  of  operation  by  fulfilling 
its  goal  of  providing  all  of  Boston's 
non-English-speaking  children  with  full  opportunity 
to  receive  an  education  that  is  both  bilingual  and 
bicultural. 


Services  were  expanded  to  embrace  3,500  pupils 
in  60  schools,  including  over  800  in  bilingual  classes 
in  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Chinese.  Other 
students  received  instruction  in  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL).  The  staff  administering  the  program 
increased  from  92  to  139. 

A  highlight  was  opening  of  the  new  Raphael 
Hernandez  Elementary  School,  the  first  ever  in 
Boston  to  be  named  for  a  Puerto  Rican.  Its  student 
population  was  almost  wholly  Puerto  Rican. 

Other  important  developments  included 
inauguration  of  a  Departmental  Mental  Health 
program,  the  first  bilingual  Kindergartens  in  Spanish 
and  Chinese,  the  establishment  of  bilingual  classes  in 
Italian,  and  the  addition  of  a  third  bilingual  cluster 
school. 

Parents  were  not  overlooked.  A  parent-tutorial 
program  was  introduced  to  provide  parents  with 
instruction  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Parents  were 
taught  how  to  assist  in  the  tutoring  of  their  children. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES 

New  models  for  educating  children  with 
educational  handicaps  were  developed  this  year  by 
the  Department  of  Special  Classes.  A  project  allowed 
the  children  to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of 
regular  education  whenever  possible  and  to  receive 
specialized  instruction  in  their  areas  of  handicaps. 

The  title  of  "Resource  Teacher"  was  designated 
for  the  teachers  involved  in  the  program,  and  the 
classrooms  in  which  they  based  their  operations 
became  Resource  Rooms  to  facilitate  integration. 

In  addition  to  its  academic  work,  the  department 
continued  its  provision  of  extensive  programming  in 
field  trips  and  physical  education. 


EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

Boston's  program  for  the  instruction  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  more  than  doubled 
within  the  past  year.  Additions  included  eight  junior 
high  classes,  five  elementary  classes,  and  one 
additional  pre-primary  group. 

Department  leaders  were  hopeful  that  two  new 
and  creative  efforts  might  be  recognized  as  worthy  of 
adoption  throughout  Massachusetts.  One  was  a 
preventive  service  in  early  intervention  and 
educational  prescriptive  planning  for  Kindergarten 
pupils.  The  other  was  the  establishment  of  a  Resource 
Program  at  the  new  Joseph  Lee  School.  It  was  a 
classroom  that  serviced  20  disturbed  children  but  it 
was  so  structured  that  only  four  or  five  of  them  spent 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  time  separated  from 
their  regular  classrooms. 


The  difference  this  year  was  that  the  new 
classrooms  at  Children's  Hospital  meant  that 
handicapped  children  could  receive  instruction  in 
groups  with  their  peers  and  under  conditions  which 
would  minimize  adjustments  upon  their  return  to 
home  and  regular  schooling. 

The  department  has  63  teachers  who  visit  homes 
and  serve  in  hospitals.  This  year  they  instructed  over 
1,600  children,  at  home,  at  bedside,  or  in  classes. 


PERCEPTUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

The  Department  of  Instruction  of  Perceptually 
Handicapped  Children  has  been  restructuring  its 
operations  with  the  goal  of  devising  instructional 
programs  that  will  facilitate  optimum  achievement 
and  maximum  service  to  handicapped  children. 

An  example  of  change  is  a  program  at  the  new 
Erich  Lindemann  Mental  Health  Center  designed  to 
develop  a  strategy  of  early  intervention  for  children 
whose  handicaps  prevent  them  from  profiting  from 
regular  educational  programs.  The  program  stresses 
opportunity  of  success  and  the  development  of  good 
work  habits. 

The  Department  also  involved  itself  in  two  Title  1 
summer  programs.  One  was  a  Maturation  Program  for 
Kindergarten  children.  The  other  was  a  program  of 
placement  of  grades  1  through  3  at  Curry  College  in 
neighboring  Milton  for  individual  and  small  group 
instruction  in  language  arts  and  physical  activities. 


Another  new  development  was  cooperation  with 
the  Park  Department  for  the  extension  of  summer 
recreational  programs  for  handicapped  children  to 
include  disturbed  children.  Parents  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  raised  much  of  the  needed 
funds. 


PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

it  was  an  historic  development  this  year  when 
two  new  school  classrooms  were  installed  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center.  The  Boston 
schools  have  long  been  dedicated  to  providing 
continuing  education  for  the  hundreds  of  children 
from  all  over  the  world  confined  for  varying  periods 
in  any  of  the  city's  21  hospitals. 


VISION  RESOURCES 

Vision  Resource  teachers  participated  in  a 
ten-week,  20-hour,  in-service  course  on  behavior 
modification  techniques  and  mental  health 
perspectives.  Case  presentations  added  insight  into 
the  needs  of  visually-handicapped  children  leading  to 
improved  understanding  and  management  of  the 
children. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  Department  had  a 
Spanish-speaking  teacher  to  work  with 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  low  vision.  Another 
itinerant  teacher  trained  at  the  Spanish  Institute  of 
Intercultural  Communication  to  provide  similar 
service. 
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HEALTH  SERVICES 


SPEECH  AND  HEARING 


The  Department  of  School  Health  Services  has 
continued  to  accept  challenges  as  they  present 
themselves.  During  the  past  several  years,  whU  the 
development  of  neighborhood  comprehensive  health 
centers  in  certain  areas  of  the  city,  the  Department 
has  designed  cooperative  programs  with  the  medical 
and  dental  staffs  of  those  clinics  to  implement  school 
health  services. 

Some  schools  are  now  served  by  the  medical 
staffs  of  local  clinics.  These  physicians  are  available 
for  emergency  care  as  well  as  for  physical 
examinations.  In  turn,  the  Department  of  School 
Health  offers  follow-up  of  clinic  activity  for  children 
involved. 

School  nurses  played  an  important  part  in  the 
team  effort  combining  physical,  educational, 
psychological,  and  social  evaluation  of  Special  Class 
pupils  undertaken  this  year. 


The  Department  of  Speech  and  Hearing  has  35 
itinerant  therapists  who  provide  remediation  and 
correction  for  children  with  defects  in  either  speech 
or  hearing.  By  state  regulation,  each  therapist  is 
limited  to  a  caseload  of  TOO,  with  no  more  than  six 
children  involved  at  one  time. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  an  eight-week 
workshop  was  held  for  mothers  of  trainable  children 
with  speech  and  hearing  defects.  Therapists 
demonstrated  techniques  and  exercises  that  could  be 
practiced  at  home  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
speech  activities  within  the  home  for  handicapped 
children. 

Weekly  demonstration  lessons  were  given  to  a 
class  of  retarded  children  with  the  Special  Class 
teacher  then  reinforcing  the  lesson  by  providing 
continuous  practice  of  good  speech. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

It  was  an  unusually  busy  school  year  for  Boston's 
staff  of  23  School  Psychologists.  They  were 
mandated  to  give  top  priority  to  appraisal  of  all 
Special  Class  children  who  were  to  be  tested  for 
integration  into  regular  classes.  Unfortunately,  this 
activity  meant  curtailment  of  services  rendered  to 
many  other  children  with  a  variety  of  learning 
problems  other  than  mental  retardation. 

The  individual  psychological  appraisal  assessed 
each  Special  Class  pupil  as  to  intellectual  and 
sensory-motor  functioning,  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  development.  The  School  Psychologist 
then  participated  in  case  conferences  with  members 
of  the  pupil  personnel  services  team  to  design  an 
educational  program  tailored  to  the  pupil's  specific 
needs. 

This  was  but  one  of  scores  of  programs 
accomplished  by  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement,  whose  assignment  is 
to  provide  specialized  evaluation  for  Boston's  98,000 
pupils  annually. 


Attendance  investigation  cards  for  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools,  investigation  cards  for  high 
schools,  and  transfer  cards  are  serviced  by  Supervisors 
who  are  available  in  each  school  of  their  district. 
They  counsel  on  work  permits,  waivers  of  attendance, 
court  procedures,  community  resources,  etc. 

GUIDANCE 

Junior  high  and  middle  school  guidance  specialists 
fulfilled  a  new  assignment  this  year.  They  served  as 
part  of  four-member  teams  appointed  to  evaluate 
Special  Class  children  for  purposes  of  their 
integration  into  regular  classes  following  a  directive  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  issued  in 
October,  1971.  The  guidance  specialists  proved  most 
helpful  in  making  both  the  educational  and  the  social 
evaluations. 

Guidance  leaders  also  served  on  assignment  with 
members  of  the  New  England  Resource  Center  for 
Occupational  Education  to  produce  an  innovative 
career  guidance  program  for  implementation  in 
certain  Boston  schools  within  the  ensuing  school 
year. 


ATTENDANCE 

Supervisors  of  Attendance  inquire  into  all  cases 
arising  under  school  attendance  and  child 
employment  laws.  Many  times  non-attendance  is 
beyond  the  control  of  the  child.  Examples  include 
family  circumstances,  improper  school  placement, 
lack  of  available  opportunities  and  services,  or  a  lack 
of  food,  clothing  and  medical  care. 

The  Supervisor  establishes  communications 
between  the  school,  home,  and  community  clinics 
and  agencies;  helps  the  pupil  to  understand  and 
accept  existing  conditions,  participate  in  remedial 
programs,  and  adopt  more  acceptable  attendance  and 
behavior  patterns.  School  attendance  is  not  always  to 
be  achieved  by  strict  law  enforcement,  but  rather 
through  guidance,  adjustment,  social  work  and 
persuasion. 


PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT 

The  29  counselors  of  the  Department  of  Pupil 
Adjustment  Counseling  this  year  handled  the  cases  of 
1,956  pupils,  45%  of  whom  were  referred  because  of 
behavioral  difficulties,  45%  for  emotional  problems, 
and  the  other  1 0%  for  incidental  service.  It  is  the  goal 
of  this  department  to  overcome  problems  which  have 
adverse  effect  on  schooling.  The  counselors  offer 
services  which  include  case  work  for  children  and 
parents,  utilization  of  community  resources,  and 
collaboration  with  teachers,  administrators  and  other 
personnel  in  modifying  adjustment  problems. 

Pupil  Adjustment  Counselors  also  participated  in 
the  assessment  and  case  conferencing  of  Special  Class 
pupils.  As  trained  case  workers,  they  brought  valuable 
insights  as  to  the  child's  social  adjustment  and  family 
situation. 
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BOSTON'S  MANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  SERVICES 


Following  are  digests  of  the  annual  reports  from 
several  of  the  many  other  departments  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  The  supervision  of  these  departments 
is  as  indicated  in  the  personalized  Chart  of 
Administration  to  be  found  on  the  center  fold. 


were  admitted  to  Public  Latin  School.  That  broke  a 
tradition  sustained  for  337  years  for  Public  Latin 
School  was  founded  as  a  school  for  boys  back  in 
1635,  the  first  public  school  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

A  two-year  program  of  updating  and 
reorganization  was  completed  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Personnel  which  recruits  and  employs 
the  more  than  5,000  teachers  needed  for  the  Boston 
schools.  The  Department  handles  procedures  for 
Personnel  Placement  and  Counseling,  Personnel 
Records  and  Relations,  and  Personnel  Budget 
Planning. 

Under  the  supervision  of  this  department  are  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  which  conducts  teacher 
examinations  and  establishes  eligible  lists  and 
promotional  ratings,  and  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Placement,  which  provides  teachers  for  temporary  or 
substitute  service. 

Recruiting  attracted  a  new  high  of  over  4,000 
applicants.  Also  unprecedented  was  the  total  of  over 
3,000  successful  candidates  added  to  the  eligible  lists. 
This  developed  despite  the  upgrading  of  requisites  in 
several  subject  areas. 

Reflecting  population  shifts  were  the 
establishment  of  two  new  certificates,  one  for 
Teacher  of  English  as  a  Second  Language,  the  other 
for  Teacher  of  Bilingual  Pupils.  Oral  examinations  for 
the  second  category  were  conducted  in  Chinese, 
French,  Greek,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  has  the  added 
responsibility  of  conducting  examinations  for 
admission  of  students  to  Boston  Technical  High 
School,  and  to  the  city's  two  Latin  high  schools,  one 
tor  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  This  year  those  exams 
were  different.  A  new  state  law  eliminated  admission 
restrictions  according  to  sex  in  any  public  school. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time,  boys  were  admitted  to  Girls' 
High   School,  effective  September,   1972.  And  girls 


"WHAT'S  FOR  LUNCH?" 

"What's  for  lunch  today?"  is  heard   increasingly 
from  pupils  in  elementary  schools  as  5,000  additional 
children   have   been   participating  daily  in  the  lunch 
program  since  February,  1972. 

They  are  Boston's  first  to  take  part  in  an  exciting 
new  concept  of  child  nutrition.  The  program  is  called 
Satellite  Feeding  because  the  meals  are  prepared 
elsewhere  and  delivered  to  schools  lacking  cafeterias 
of  their  own.  It  will  soon  be  expanded  to  all  schools 
without  facilities.  Frozen  TV  type  meals  are  delivered 
daily  to  schools,  then  heated  in  modern  convection 
ovens. 

Skepticism  has  been  replaced  by  enthusiasm  as 
administrators  credit  the  lunch  program  not  only 
with  improving  the  nutritional  well-being  of  the 
children  but  also  their  patterns  of  attendance  and 
behavior. 
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CUSTODIANS  AND  POOLS 

New  schools  create  new  problems  for  custodians 
and  among  the  latest  is  concern  for  maintenance  of 
four  swimming  pools  in  new  elementary  schools.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  field  for  the  custodian  in  Boston 
because  the  city's  schools  have  never  known  such  a 
wealth  of  physical  education  facilities  until  now. 
Custodians,  under  direction  of  the  Chief  Plant 
Engineer,  are  learning  about  pools. 

Custodians  made  over  13,000  minor  repairs  to 
school  buildings  within  the  past  year,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  they  applied  enough  paint  to  cover  the 
Boston  Public  Garden. 

New,  and  still  in  its  developmental  stages,  is  a 
program  through  which  administrators  may 
communicate  instantly  with  any  of  the  system's  202 
school  buildings  despite  power  outages  or  telephone 
disruption.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
approved  and  issued  a  license  for  radio 
communications  to  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
the  first  for  any  school  district  in  the  nation. 

Improvement  of  communications  was  also  the 
object  of  a  new  training  course  for  custodians  to  start 
shortly  after  the  new  school  year.  Volunteers  from 
schools  with  high  percentages  of  Spanish-speaking 
students  are  to  be  trained  during  after-school  hours 
in  fundamentals  of  Spanish. 


CAREER  OCCUPATIONS 

Career  Occupations  was  the  theme  of  action  this 
year  for  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education.  It 
started  on  the  sixth  grade  level  with  a  complete 
reorganization  of  Industrial  Arts.  It  reached  three 
high  schools,  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park,  and  Boston 
English,  with  over  100  students  graduating  as 
qualified  hospital  assistants,  medical  transcribers  and 
medical  secretaries.  And  for  the  1972-1973  school 
year  there  was  planning  for  unprecedented  expansion 
in  getting  high  school  seniors  ready  for  either 
employment  or  continued  education  in  the  vocations. 

Boston  is  rushing  plans  to  establish  a  $27  million 
Occupational  Resource  Center  in  the  near  future  and 
a  working  preview  of  that  huge  complex  was  planned 
for  the  new  school  year  with  420  seniors  from  all 
Boston  high  schools  to  attend  a  year  of  training  in  the 


newly-organized  Allied  Health  Occupation  Resource 
Center.  It  was  to  be  housed  in  the  former  Jefferson 
Elementary  School  in  Roxbury,  which  has  ten 
hospitals  and  medical  facilities  within  a  mile  of  the 
school. 

The  students  will  be  trained  in  the  academic  and 
clinical  experiences  required  for  certification  as 
medical  secretaries,  health-service  assistants,  nurses' 
aides,  and  dietary  aides.  Their  teachers  will  be  a  team 
of  medical  and  allied  health-care  professionals  who 
have  developed  this  unique  program  for  the  past  two 
years  under  a  grant  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Adult  Educational  and 
Recreational  Activities  this  year  experienced  a  general 
rise  in  enrollment  reflecting  a  straining  for  new  jobs 
in  a  tightening  labor  market.  The  department's  goals 
are  to  provide  any  Boston  adult,  regardless  of  age, 
with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  high  school 
diploma,  to  learn  or  improve  skills,  or  to  attend 
classes  for  educational  enrichment. 

Special  services  and  their  enrollments  for 
1971-1972  included:  the  Evening  School  Centers 
with  8,235  attending  432  meetings  involving  37 
different  social,  fraternal,  governmental,  and 
community  groups;  the  Saturday  Night  Physical 
Education  Program  which  attracted  7,244 
participants,  an  average  of  483  per  night;  the  English 
Language  Center  with  pupils  from  48  nations;  and  the 
Civic  Education  Program  with  pupils  from  24  nations. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASS'N. 

The  thousands  of  parents  who  make  up  Boston's 
unique  Home  and  School  Association  had  a  busy  year 
working  in  concert  to  support  legislation  designed  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  Boston  schools.  The 
Massachusetts  Governor  answered  one  of  their  drives 
by  naming  a  Boston  parent  to  serve  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  members  also  did  something  unusual  to 
update  themselves  in  matters  of  modern  education. 
They  devoted  their  annual  winter  meeting  to  an 
instructional  session  given  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Staff  Development  on  the  meanings  of 
such  new  vernacular  as:  'Open  Space  Classroom,' 
'Flexible  Campus,'  'Ungraded  Classroom,' 
'Personalized  Approach,'  and  the  like. 
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SAFETY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Programs  of  education  in  safety  arc  initiated  and 
serviced  by  the  Department  of  Safety.  Included  arc 
fire  drill  procedures,  traffic  patrols,  driver  education, 
and  classroom  and  assembly  visits  by  police  and  fire 
departments. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  department's  major 
functions  and  this  year  the  opening  of  several  new 
schools  contributed  to  a  need  for  the  assignment  of 
236  buses  and/or  station  wagons,  an  increase  of  56 
over  the  previous  year.  Total  cost  for  chartered 
equipment,  including  attendants,  rose  to  $650,000. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

The  opening  of  13  new  schools  in  Boston  within 
the  past  three  years  has  dramatized  the  demands 
made  on  services  of  the  Data  Processing  Center  which 
serves  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  drawing  of 
hundreds  of  alternative  district  lines  would  have  been 
impossible  without  information  from  our  computer. 

This  activity  illustrates  the  growing  complexities 
and  requirements  of  long-range  planning  in  modern 
education.  In  preparing  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  future,  the  Data  Processing  staff  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new  and  larger 
computing  system  to  be  functioning  late  in  1972. 


PLANNING  AND  ENGINEERING 

Boston's  schools  have  made  their  contribution 
toward  a  cleaner  sky  over  the  city.  With  the  end  of 
coal-burning  boilers  for  heating  in  public  schools  as  of 
September,  1972,  all  of  Boston's  more  than  200 
school  buildings  are  being  heated  with  either  oil,  gas, 
or  electricity,  except  for  two  schools  scheduled  to  be 
demolished  within  the  year  after  replacement  by  new 
schools. 

A  second  major  uplifting  accomplished  by  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Engineering  was  the 
replacement  in  all  high  schools  of  archaic, 
screwed-down-type  pupils'  desks  and  chairs  with  new 
movable  tables  and  chairs  better  suited  for 
educational  purposes. 

In  addition,  a  continuation  of  this  program  is 
under  way  in  all  junior  high  and  middle  schools. 

Further  implementation  of  programs  is  being 
carried  on  for  security,  painting,  and  the 
modernization  of  plumbing  and  lighting  throughout 
the  school  system. 


1971  INCOME, 
EXPENDITURES 


Income 

79% 

20% 

1% 


Property  Tax  Levy 
State  Support 
Federal  Support  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue 


1 00% 


Total 


LEO).  BURKE 

Business 
Manager 


$75,093,124 
19,014,556 

1,160,457 


1 00% 

Total  Revenue 

$95,268,137 

Expen( 

ditures 

77% 

Instruction 

$73,171,814 

9% 

Operation  of  Plant 

7,884,747 

6% 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

5,111,734 

2% 

Attendance  and  Health 

2,263,687 

2% 

Fixed  Charges 

2,305,548 

2% 

Administration 

2,397,882 

2% 

Pupil  Transportation 
Community  Services, 

Food  Services 

2,132,725 

$95,268,137 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
YEAR  ENDING  AUG.  31, 1972 


DAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

Registration 

Boston  Vocational  Technical  44 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education  600 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  21,502 

Junior  High  Grades  VI l-IX  17,450 

Elementary  Grades  l-VI  46,365 

Kindergartens  14,903 

Continuation  Classes  11 

Special  Schools  550 

Evening  Schools  5,437 

English  Language  Center  603 

Totals 


Average  IVlembership 

All  Regular  Day  Schools 
Continuation  Classes 
Evening  Schools 
English  Language  Center 

Totals 


107,465 


94,372 

8 

3,288 

400 

98,068 


Permanent  Teachers,  Central  Administrative 
Departments  and  Teachers 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education  26 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  1,008 

Junior  High  817 

Elementary  2,175 

Kindergartens                                              .  341 

Trade  100 

Special  Schools  54 
Central  Administrative  Departments 

and  Teachers  514 

Totals  5,035 
Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 


Latin  and  Day  High  School 
Junior  High  Grades  VII-IX 
Elementary  Grades  l-VI 
Kindergartens 
Special  Classes 

Junior  High 

Elementary 

Sub-Special 


Evening  Schools  Registration 

Boston  Central  Adult 

High  School  1,535 
Commercial  High  Schools        1,342 

Elementary  Schools  1,982 

Trade  Schools  578 

Totals  5,437 


16.2 
26.9 
24.7 
20.1 

n.i 

9.1 
8.5 

Average 
Membership 

879 
885 

1,044 
480 

3.288 


Number  of 

School  Centers 

Sessions 

Membership 

Brighton 

50 

196 

Charlestown 

50 

354 

Columbia  Point 

50 

244 

Dorchester 

50 

264 

East  Boston 

50 

301 

Grove  Hall 

50 

216 

Hyde  Park 

50 

323 

Jamaica  Plain 

50 

276 

Mattapan 

50 

171 

North  End 

50 

276 

Roxbury 

50 

119 

South  Boston 

50 

439 

South  End  (Lincoln) 

50 

90 

South  End  (Mackey) 

50 

77 

West  Roxbury 

50 

514 

Total  Attendance 

193,042 

Youth  and  Young  Adult  Organizations  Using 
School  Gymnasiums 


Religious  Groups 

138 

Community  Organizations 

76 

YMCA  Groups 

28 

Governmental  Agencies 

16 

Others 

4 

Number  of  Groups 

262 

Number  of  Gymnasiums  used 

36 

Total  Attendance 

250,385 

Home  and  School  Association 

Number  of  Associations 

98 

Number  of  Meetings 

432 

Total  Attendance 

74,228 

Average  Attendance 

173 

Special  Services 

The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  and  the  number 
of  pupils  instructed  during  the  year  were  as  follovk-s: 


Number 

Number  of 

Instructed 

Classes 

During  Year 

Braille 

0 

5 

Cerebral  Palsy 

2 

16 

Vision  Resources  Services 

12 

300 

Hospital  Instruction 

(20  hospitals) 

31 

981 

Home  Instruction 

614 

Lip  Reading 

(Individual  Instruction) 

75 

Remedial  Reading 

73 

2,502 

Special  Classes 

143 

1,517 

Sub-Special  Classes 

54 

480 

Speech  Improvement 

(139  Centers) 

2,869 

Advanced  Work  Classes 

31 

572 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

Children 

30 

272 

Four  summer  review  schools  were  conducted,  two  for 
high  school   pupils  and   two  for  junior  high  school 
39       pupils,  with  a  total  registration  of  2,680  and  an  average 
membership  of  2,502. 
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WHAT  SHE  HEARD  on  the  earphones  wasn't  the  reason  for  the  howling  by  Christine  Chiotllo,  1 8-month-old  member  of  the 
first  "Infant  Class"  at  Boston's  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  Christine  simply  didn't  like  the  picture-taking. 
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Some  Build 
Others  Dream 


